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INTRODUCTION 


The PCC's education consultation of 1977 was a part of a-process, a process 
in which every participant is still engaged in one way or another. Of the 
fifty who attended many came with hopes and problems clear in their minds. 

These concerns had a wide range - from budget deficiencies and lack of trained 
Sunday school teachers to questions surrounding human relationships. Pacific 
theology and social justice. Some concerns were of a practical nature while 
others touched on broader, deeper patterns of systems and structures. Partici¬ 
pants were leaders in a diversity of education programmes - Sunday schools, 
youth organizations, theological colleges, formal schools, adult groups, Christ¬ 
ian education departments, village development projects and leadership training 
centres. There was a difficulty in dealing with a topic - 'educational minis¬ 
try - that finds such a variety of expressions through leaders with such a 
variety of concerns. 

The same difficulty faced the editor of this popular report, and the only 
solution seemed to be to place the consultation in the same context in which it 
was experienced by those who were there - a process, which began before anyone 
arrived and will continue in the years to come. The consultation was a stopping 
place where hopes and frustrations could be shared and where models and shapes 
would be examined and where strategies for future ministry could be devised. 

The structure of this report reveals the process that occurred during the two 
weeks of consultation, beginning with where we stood (Hopes and Issues), moving 
on to what we did (Models and Shapes) and looking as much as possible at where 
we ar^, going (Strategies and Recommendations). 

G/lu Aseta made the observation that the Pacific is in a transitional period 
when customary ways of thinking about education have become a hinderance and 
new emerging patterns are yet unclear. The consultation may well have been a 
passage through a turbulent time.. 







































EDUCATION IN CONTEXT 


A challenge to accepted 
patterns in the pacific 


Rev. Gatuefa Aseta outti-ned the dhaZtenge that faced us. 

It is a great pleasure for me also to welcome you all to this consultation. 

I hope that these next two weeks together provide us all with challenging dis¬ 
cussion of the critical questions related to the future shape of education in 
the South-west Pacific. 

I have found that a person needs a base. He needs a base of people who un¬ 
derstand what he's doing and who worry about it with him if he is going to feel 
secure in the complexity of a regional situation. 

My thinking on education is not complete. It is very frustrating at this 
point to have so many raw experiences and so much stretching of educational un¬ 
derstanding and not be able to put it neatly into a category. So what I am 
trying to do here with you is to stand up where I am, to try to analyze and un¬ 
derstand the church and education, and I invite you to share in that with me. 

We are dealjj^jH^these two weeks with a very complex subject. If we could 
simply equate^^itnschools, our task would be simpler. If we could isolate 
church education from general education, it would be easier. 

The fact that we speak of education in the Pacific context implies that our 
task is complicated and difficult. The forms and structures of education with 
which we are now familiar, chiefly schools, are products of a certain period of 
history in the West. Our thinking about education is conditioned by this his¬ 
torical fact. We are now in one of those transitional periods when our custom¬ 
ary thinking has become so disfunctional that it hinders the development of a 
fresh perspective. 

I hope our discussion of future education in the Pacific context will be an 
attempt to gain a broader perspective in order that we might be free ta develop 
more effective strategies. We should be consciously seeking to ayialyze the 
past and present in order to look aheadj and we shall be searching for experi¬ 
ments and innovations that may point a way. By the 21st century men and women 
will probably be doing education in ways quite different from those we know to- 

‘ of rapidity of social change and the complex relationship of 

education to our ways of life, these emerging patterns are still unclear. 

Education in the world is in a critical situation. This can be summed up 
briefly as expansion of schools, increasing expectations of more schools and 
limited resources for education. 

In most developing countries UNESCO planning has helped to expand primary 




schooling and to a lesser extent secondary schooling and high education. 

Efforts have been fantastic in many countries with one fourth of the total 
national budget going to education. Community, family and personal sacrifices 
that enable children to attend schools are often heroic. 

Yet in most of these countries frustration and discouragement has increased 
dangerously because despite so much effort, there still are not enough primary 
schools for all the children. Money allocated for transportation, communica¬ 
tion, health, industry and other budgets is increasing, so planners do not fore¬ 
see any significant rise in the proportion of resources available for education. 
Those who remember the old traditional ways would like to go baok to a system 
they knew and from which they benefitted. 

In such a situation, planners see that the quantitative expansion of the 
present school system is not the answer. However, finding alternatives is not 
easy. 

For centuries the West has developed schools along with factories and other 
structures of their industrial, urbanized societies. Through colonial expan¬ 
sion, schools have been exported to us. These may be workable for rich indust¬ 
rial countries but not for poor, developing ones. 

Obviously, radical options to the present system are needed. One of the 
places where serious attempt is being made to discover an option is Mexico, 
which has accused the western school system of being a major instrument of 
privileged classes. Less 'privileged persons are domesticated (or tamed) by the 
system^ inevitably developing a consciousness of failure. 

Well, the same criticism is true of the South-west Pacific. Some have 
attempted to change the present system by introducing innovations within the 
system itself. But the difficulty with me is the question: Can we develop 
good education by improving the school systems we now have? 

Before I shut up and sit down, I would like to touch on some promising 
trends in education I have experienced in visiting most of the island countries. 

1. Objectives of education are changing. Some time ago we used to think of a 
certain model of an educated man or an educated woman and then try to pattern 
our educational programme so that the product would resemble that model. In 
education today there is a serious attempt to provide the child with a basic 
fund of knowledge: tools of communication, social and human history, science 
and junderstending of oneself. 

2. There are changes in the process of education itself. One of the most prom¬ 
ising signs is the movement toward independence in learning and away from ex¬ 
treme dependence on parents and teachers. Children are encouraged to ask 
questions instead of learning answers, to have an enquiring mind. 

3. The relationship between child and teacher is changing. The teacher is be¬ 
coming less authoritarian. If we can strengthen this aspect, we will be able 
to have relationships in our various communities that are based on partnership 

and mutual respect. , , i u 

All of us here are in a sense specialists - if not by training, certainly by 
experience. You are here to represent many other people in your respective 
churches. I sincerely hope that through our sharing together of educational 
issues in the Pacific region, we will be able to see clearly what we should do 
to express our commitment to the educational ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ. 




OPENING ADDRESS 


Mps. Lopine Tevi was ahairpepson of the consultation. She opened the meeting 
by ewppessing hep oonoems. 

Development of Christian education in the Pacific began with a writers' 
workshop in order to prepare a curriculum. Since then we have seen other 
programmes grow up: leadership training and media workshops through Christian 
Education and Communications (CEAC), Family Life, Church and Society and Lotu 
Pasifika Productions. We are gathered here to continue consulting on the work 
of Christian education. 

We are here to dream, to discuss issues, to look at models of education from 
our own islands and other parts of the world and to share our thoughts on what 
we can do together in the Pacific. 

We need to look at our ways of educating our children so we can have a way 
we call our own. When I see a canoe, I am reminded that here is something we 
Pacific people have made with our own hands. We need to look more into what 
we can make with our own hands. What is there in our Pacific ways that can 
help us? 

It is the nature of human beings to want to find out who they are and what 
they can create. Yet we still carry on what has been given to us by mission¬ 
aries as a replica from other parts of the world. 

We need to look to see who we are, so we can be strong in saying what we 
want to do, then we can go as a Pacific church into other parts of the world. 

We need to think of the people in villages, who are the largest percentage 
of those we have to serve. How can they think through and become aware of the 
situation they are in so they can live creatively into the development of their 
countries? 

If development is to be total development, that is, dev£lopment of the whole 
person and the whole community, then it is the village people whom we need to 
work with. 

We are people who are called to serve. As we work, I hope we are thinking 
of the people we are serving. 

We will need to be attentive, to listen and to expect great things from God. 
What does he call you and me to do together? 
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ISSUES S HOPES 
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ISSUES S HOPES 


Perspectives 

Through sharing our oonoerns we broadened and deepened our perspectives on 
education. We defined where we stood on the issues. 

It is a mistake to think that education is a new invention brought in by 
western powers. All societies took particular care to educate their people in 
the skills needed for survival and efficiency. In some cases this traditional 
education was short-termed and highly formalized with special buildings, specif¬ 
ic groups of students and well-defined curriculum. But in most cases education 
was on-the-job apprenticeship training. 

In many Pacific societies the highly stratified and authoritarian social 
system induced a 'silent culture in which the vast majority of people were ex¬ 
pected to silently obey. In most cases, churches have reinforced 'control type 
education, conditioning people to be subservient, silent and unquestioning 
citizens. 

In the exercise of personal freedom and the individual's autonomy many of 
our Pacific societies have oppressive traditional practices, which demonstrate 
slow ability to change. 


The gospel helps us to see people in a unique way. Yet our educational 
systems deny what we believe. For example, we see people as a fundamental re¬ 
source for development, but we train them for jobs and use them as tools. 

People are community by nature, but our schools and colleges isolate students 
from community customs and history. We use foreign languages for instruction 
and communication. Children, parents and teachers do not learn together. 

The gospel releases people to be free and creative. Instead we imprison them 
through authoritarianism and fear. The relationships of parents with children 
and teachers with pupils are examples. Culture and the churches, as institut¬ 
ions, distort the gospel for their own ends, emphasizing law more than grace. 
Education is a tool for domination and control. 

People are authentic in their own culture. Still we just copy what outsiders 
have given us. Structures forced on our people are preserved. 


We can see that in the area of personal growth, education and development 
have several similar properties. But there are also important differences: 
1. Development comes from within the person or community; education comes 







throuqh an outside agency. 2. Development builds on and releases potential al¬ 
ready present; education tends to place on the body some element that was not 
there before. 

Both external and internal sources of growth are needed by individuals and 
communities. Education should stimulate and equip a person for the development 
of his/her human potential. 


Education is to develop the whole person and society as a whole and to pre¬ 
serve and develop good aspects of the culture of the people. In reality it 
fragments man. It divides society. It dehumanizes culture and alienates the 
individual from himself and his society. 

Christian education is to help develop the whole person in Christ, to develop 
a Christian community, to enrich, reform and perfect the culture of the people. 
Yet in reality Christian education is narrow. Christ is small. Christian edu¬ 
cation develops programmes and not community. It does not take the culture 
seriously enough. It does not form mature and whole Christians. 

IssuGS in Formal Education 

Education has created small 'boxes' or compartments which divide our commun¬ 
ities. For example: 

- Sunday schools are for children. 

- Learning happens only in classrooms. 

- Teaching is the responsibility of 'teachers'. 

- Pupils are chifdren who need information poured into them. 

- Priests are specialists in salvation. 


1. There tends to be too great an emphasis on classroom control which produces 
silent, unquestioning, subservient citizens. People are conditioned to be pass¬ 
ive receivers of information. 

2. There is little attention given to educational methods which stimulate and 
liberate the potential within the person. 

3. The education system seems to be in the control of some external force quit( 
beyond the influence of students, parents or communities. Is this force the 
government, the bureaucrats, multinational companies or foreign interests? 

4. The evaluations used in the formal education system only measure the academ¬ 
ic competence of one student against another student. They do not measure a 
student's inherent talents. Neither do they measure the usefulness of what has 

been taught. u a. j 

5. There is too little attention to group work methods in which students can 
experience the value of co-operation and the various qualities of leadership. 

6. Compared to traditional forms of education, modern formal education tends 
to separate the child's learning from his parents, his home environment and the 
community elders and resources. 

7. It is doubtful whether Pacific societies can afford the luxury of the cost- 
increasing industry of formal education where costs rise four times faster than 
quantity. The heavy demands on the national budget are becoming questionable. 

8. Formal education tends to support an elite who follow a foreign life style 
and who create a need for a foreign-style education, conducted in a foreign 







language. The need for skills in an international language are recognized, but 
if education is to reach the masses of the people, more attempts must be made t 
place resources in the hands of people in their mother tongue. 

9. In the selection of teachers, the qualifications sought by bureaucratic 
standards are largely based on academic performance and give little or no recog 
nition to the value system and moral code of the prospective teacher. In the 
past, churches had this control. 

10. Formal education is too long and too institutionalized and tends to make 
persons feel dependent on it for a successful future. Dropouts feel that 
failure in the school system is failure in life. 

11. The school system creates 'masters' and not servants in the Christian sense 

12. In comparing traditional, Christian and school (exams) initiation ceremon¬ 
ies and rites of passage, we recognize that only the education ceremonies pro¬ 
duce dropouts, who are regarded as failures by the community. 


Concerns about Theological Education 


These were best summed up -in the words Galu Aseta raised the same issue and 
of Sione 'Amanaki Havea^ principal of orid offered an early resolution^ 

Pacific Theological College^ a guest viewing education as a ministry: 

at the opening session of the con- The educator is a theologian in the 


sultation: 


sense that he has some thought-out 


Education and theology are two 
poles. Students hinge themselves 
to one or the other. Help me 
here. I feel these two things go 
together if we are training 
ministers. 


primarily one who fosters theologica 
inquiry. In practical terms it mean 
adult groups must learn how to bring 
their beliefs to a conscious level 


system of belief. But the emphasis 
should be on the church educator as 


and then to examine those beliefs in 


the light of our knowledge of the 
world and society. 


ncerns in Parish Education 
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How can self-reliance in 
finances be fostered? 
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Many pastors and priests_ 
reject new ways of teaching 
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A/^ should go ficrther 
than taming people. We 
have been converting 
people to he good Christians 
and stay under the feet of 
the pastor. 
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Tension exists between 
:hurch organizations 
mch as Sunday school 
ind the family’s needs. 
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of worship? As 
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As indigenization? 
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Youth groups are fragmenting 
the community. Where are 
the Pacific youth groups? 


Concerns about Culture 
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How is the church to identify 
with the struggles of rtiinority 
cultures? With the i3 sensitivity 
of majority cultuires? With the 
tensions of cultural inter-maorriage? 
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We often pretend to 
be someone 
ve go to church. 
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Western education has overrun 
the traditional culture. What 
forms of cultural education 
need to be reinstated? 




There is a clash of values 
imderlying our allegiances 
Christianity, commerce, 
traditional culture, 
government and the church 
structures. How can we 
reconcile these? 
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MODELS SHAPES 


After hopes and concerns had been identified, and we began to see more deep¬ 
ly into the issues and problems that face us, we chose groups to examine new 
forms of education that may in some way be answers to our dilemma. We used 
the words 'models' and 'shapes' to speak about forms, and these words were 
widely interpreted in our discussions. 

We looked to our home situations to document indigenous models of education. 
For some of us this was easier than for others. Those tackling issues of cult¬ 
ure, community development and growth of persons were able to examine many in¬ 
novations and experiments in educational ministry. They listed a variety of 
rural work schemes and leadership training projects, some of which were prod¬ 
ucts of their own hands. On the other hand, these groups working on issues of 
theological education, parish education, worship and resourcing were hard 
pressed to name alternatives to the long-established, largely in^jorted patterns. 

The groups unable to identify existing alternatives within the Pacific tend¬ 
ed instead to lay foimdations for change and depicted ideals toward which to 
work. In this way they represented emerging shapes, still undefined in the 
life of Pacific churches, yet nonetheless present in the vision of many lead¬ 
ers. 

The daily morning events were experiences to which many of us could immedi¬ 
ately respond and upon which we could build. These events modelled alterna¬ 
tives for resourcing, worship and group study. They focused on dialogue, act¬ 
ion and reflection and aimed to move us forward in meeting the challenge of 
the consultation! 

Itost groups naturally thought in terms of strategies. We learned that we 
cannot separate educational forms and strategies, that they are interrelated 
and both dependent upon the objectives of the educator - Editor 





Community Development What is it ? 

Pacific communities are mostly in rural areas and in villages. They are com¬ 
posed of extended families, who own the land and identify closely with it. 

They have a common cultural heritage and a comprehensive social structure with 
recognized leadership. Inside the community are groups with special needs and 
interests - youth, women, farmers, church members, and so on. 

Communities are threatened by numerous factors: Schools separate children 
from traditional resources for education and depend on central governments for 
curriculum resources and decisions. Young people are lost to the urban areas. 
Government and non-government agencies tend to divide the community. Tradition¬ 
al and elected leaders are not equipped to. handle modern problems. The values 
conflict between traditional, modern and Christian ways is unresolved. Outside 
power structures weigh heavily on communities' freedom to develop fn their own 
way. 

Community development is a method of working with peonlp in communities 
which enables them to do the following: 

- effectively use community resources 

- decide their own development 

- integrate their own efforts and those of outside agencies 

- develop effective forms of leadership 

- discuss and move towards resolution of values conflicts 

- develop a sense of belonging in community through partici¬ 
pation, shared hopes and concerns. 

Models 

YMCA RURAL WORK (FIJI) 

The Young Men's Christian Association of Fiji uses a community development 
approach in its work programme. Work is conducted in 120 villages by twenty 
village-level rural workers. 

Rural workers, who are selected by their local communities, are men who have 
shown skill in leadership, management and agriculture. Their main job is to 
help the village integrate the efforts of village groups and outside agencies, 
make full use of resources both within and outside the village, make plans and 
take action to solve community problems, and provide services or facilities 

that the community identifies as needs. . j. .. . a. i a 

Leadership training courses are held at village level and district level. A 
national meeting of village club chairmen is held annually. * i • j 

Clubs build community centres, often from bush materials» They conduct kind¬ 
ergartens and, with the help of a small loan scheme, improve latrines, paths 
and drains in the village. Young farmers learn how to plan, budget and operate 
a farm project for profit, operate a bank account and invest.capital into farm 
production. Women's groups run sewing clubs to make and sell school uniforms. 
Mobile schools for outboard motor repair, carpentry and wood carving travel to 

rural clubs to upgrade these skills. . . 4 .- 

Rural workers receive a limited salary and undergo a six-weeks induction 
training period in community development methods. Four times each year all 
workers meet for one-week training, largely based on case-study discussion. 




VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL (NEW HEBRIDES) . 

The Village High School was started in-1976 by the Churches of Christ on 
Pentecost island as a response to the people's concerns about school leavers. 

The programme is arranged by a committee selected from those who give in- 
struct!on. The instructors are selected from the village people. Financial 
support is provided locally with a little help from the British Administration 
for the payment of teachers. 

In the first year there were eight students, aged 12 - 16, and more' will be 
coming next year. The subjects are carving, medicine, agriculture, custom story 
and fishing for boys,- and weaving, Bible study, sewing and cooking for girls. 

LONGANA PEOPLES CENTRE (NEW HEBRIDES) 

^ The centre is located on the island of Aoba in the New Hebrides. It is run 
by the Anglican church and offers training facilities in basic village technol¬ 
ogy and community development. Students live with familtes in the village and 
come to the centre at specified periods, so they do not lose their community 


HIHIFO PARISH DEVELOPMENT (WALLIS ISLAND) 

This development began in a parish of three villages with 550 people who 
i>/ere confused about their social, economic and political situation. After many 
meetings in each-village with delegates from church and traditional government, 
we created a development committee. ^ 

The committee, composed of a representative from each village, visits the 
villages once a month to check the progress of the programme. It seemed to us 
that It was very important for the people to be informed about their situation. 
Then they could find what stiould be done. 

As a result, the committee's aims have been to increase awareness of the 
social, economic and political situation and then to encourage the people to do 
some planning and some local development activity. Activities now include 

working of mats and,tapa, hygiene, agriculture, fishing, singing and dancing 
groups. ■ j 3 


YANGPELA DIDIMAN (PAPUA NEW GUINEA) 

_ Started in 1972 by the Lutheran Church with grant money from Germamy, this 
IS a co-operative movement of young people trying to work on rural development 
through agriculturaleducation. 

The young farmers spend time with families and small groups teaching better 
ways of gardening, raising poultry and pigs. They experiment with all kinds of 
crops to see which ones the country can naturally develop. In the Highlands, 
for example, they are working with frost-resistant seeds because of the cold 
climate there. 

Yangpela Didiman is not a business. It hopes the economic side of the 
people will develop as they learn better ways and establish appropriate crops, 
but this IS not the aim. It aims to improve the everyday life of families and 
the health of villagers by helping people grow good foods to eat. 

Yangpela Didiman groups have spread all over the Highlands region, reaching 
into areas where government agriculture agents seldom go. While they are in¬ 
dependent, they are supported by the government agriculture department. 




We see some important differences between institutional and community work 
approaches to rural development. Because institutions and community groups 
are all engaged in education, they share certain aspects. For example, each 
needs financing, a curriculum, a teaching environment, time structure, and so 
on. However, if characteristics of an institution, such as an agricultural ^ 
training school, were compared with a community group, such as a young farmer's 
club, the -Following differences -could.be found: 



Institution 

Community Group 

capital cost 

high 

low 

running cost 

high 

low 

What is taught and 
pace o£ teaching 

Determined by teach¬ 
ers and principal 

determined by club 
members 

participants 

usually men 

men and women 

teaching en-vironment 

classroom and 
school fields 

members' own gardens 

participants' role 

listen and follow 

ask and try 

agents' role 

give ins'tructions 

stimulate and inform 

time structure 

fixed 

flexible 


If an institution adopted community development methods, it would do the 
f ol 1 owi ng: 

- include men, women and children, depending on needs and 

interests 

- use community resources before calling outsiders 

- work on problems and programmes identified by the 
community 

- use group work methods 

- use on-the-job setting rather than classroom 

- use flexible and seasonable timetable. 


We draw the attention of Pacific churches to the community problems emerging 
in and around the capital cities and towns. The plight of squatters, slum 
dwellers and occupants of high density housing areas is critical. The loss of 
community is showing in crime, marriage breakdown, drunkenness, and unemploy¬ 
ment. A community work approach by the churches is urgently needed. 



















Development of persons 

Men and women are made in the image of God. They are made to have fellow¬ 
ship with God and with each other. They are unique in that they are made to 
have power over all the other creatures. Men and women have the mind and feel¬ 
ing to rationalize and create. They are free to choose and to develop their 
capacities to the fullest. 

Every man and woman has dignity and worth as an individual and the nee'd to 
experience affection and companionship. Each has the right to take part in 
making decisions that affect their lives and to share in the goods and services 
of the community. Each has social responsibility for others. Although there 
are basic needs common to every person, each is unique and has to be served as 
a unique being. The primary concern of community is the individuals within it, 
and the development of persons is performed through community work and attent¬ 
ion to individual needs. 

Persons have five aspects of their being - physical, spiritual, mental, 
emotional and social. All these aspects are to be given the same emphasis in 
nurturing for men and women to develop as whole persons. Persons grow and meet 
new life experiences on the basis of all the meaningful experiences that have 
come before. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The United Church, Seventh Day Adventists, Roman Catholics and the Anglican 
Church all have l-^y. and vocational centres for the purpose of training commun¬ 
ity leaders. Th^fUnited Church lay training centre in the Western Solomons is 
an example: During their two years of training, students spend six months in 
their home circuits. While-at the centre they are given decision-making re¬ 
sponsibilities and encouraged to practise self-reliance. 

TONGA 

The Roman Catholic Church is undertaking a programme of community education 
for development in which teams of trained staff go to villages for a period of 
a few weeks to visit homes and attempt through discussion to identify the needs 
of the village. A group of about twenty leaders is chosen from the village for 
a weekend live-in course at the Adult Education Centre on Tongatapu Island to 
prepare them to help with the programme. 

Following this, a series of discussion/lectures is held over a period of 
about two months. These discussions begin with an understanding of man and 
woman and progress toward a vtew of persons as social beings. Jhe roles of men 
and women are examined, as well as those of parents and children. The discuss¬ 
ions move from the study of community to obstacles to community and the nature 
of change. Finally the course proceeds to the concept of development and the 
obstacles to developmeat. An attempt is then made to translate the results into 
some form of effective action in which the church assists where it can. 

Thus, in one village, a project was established to grow bananas for export, 
and the church was able to assist in obtaining sprays and fertilizers, as well 
as mediating with the government. In most villages, handicraft groups have 
been established, and through the work of the church a trade outlet has been 
opened in flew Zealand. The church by this means also identifies more clearly 
the real obstacles to development, which do not jie with the local people or 
the local conditions, but with restrictive trade arrangements or inadequate 
shipping services. 




Underlying the church's focus on community education is the belief that if 
any real development is to occur, changes of attitude are'needed in the commun¬ 
ity as a whole and not just among school children. Children who are individual¬ 
ly encouraged to be critical and creative within the school face frustration 
and boredom when they return to a life without opportunities. It is therefore 
imperative to encourage a critical and creative community rather than critical 
and creative individuals, for in the-latter case criticism and creativity can 
easily turn into their opposites and themselves become obstacles to development 
in the community as a whole. 

NOTE: This description of the community education programme in Tonga is taken 
from the booklet^ 'How Tonga, Aids New Zealand', a Report on Migration and Edu¬ 
cation by Joris'de Bres. published jointly by South Pacific Action Network 
(SPAN)y Nellington^ and Citizens' Association for Racial Equality (CARE) Auck- 
landi July^ 1974, page 31.- The research is still timely. 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Kabakada Community Training Centre near Rabaul invites women from the vill¬ 
ages to come together for a week or two, develop programme, experience it and 
then return home to share with others. 

FIJI 

FIJI NATIONAL YOUTH COUNCIL: Various youth organizations are affiliated with 
the Fiji National Youth Council whose main purpose is to voice the concerns of 
youth and approach the government for necessary action. The Youth and Sport 
section of the Ministry of Education was initiated by FNYC. 

RURAL DISTRICT YOUTH COUNCIL: Through existing youth groups in villages the 
Ministry of Youth encourages co-operation between adults and young people main¬ 
ly for economic development. 

YWCA VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMME: The vocational course is mainly for ur¬ 
ban women, but the 'Y' is just beginning to bring rural women to the Suva centre 
for twelve weeks to develop their craft abilities. 

TUTU MARRIED COUPLES PROGRAMME: Young couples within the first five years of 
marriage are brought into the training centre where they are given a house, land 
for planting and finance to organize their family life. Their education is in¬ 
ductive as they experience and evaluate their daily life together. Part of 
their training period is spent back in their own villages. j, 

NAVUSO RURAL ADULT TRAINING CENTRE: The Methodist church in co-operation with 
the government carries out short courses for adults and youth, lasting from one 
to two weeks. 

SOTE HOUSE HANDCRAFT CENTRE: This programme for young women concentrates on 
home economics, crafts and farming to enable both individuals and groups to 
earn a bas'^'c income. 

METHODIST LEADERSHIP TRAINING CENTRE: Three-year residential vocational 
courses are offered. These are Christian education, carpentry and welding, 
home economics and crafts, pre-school and kindergarten, commercial subjects 
and general agriculture. 

Student play a major part in the development of the cen-tre itself. For ex¬ 
ample, the carpentry class planned and built the pilot project for chicken¬ 
rearing. The agriculture class carries out the supervision of the poultry 
farm. Crafts and sewn articles are sold to help the income. Students practice 
community living and together with the staff regularly evaluate the programme. 

The centre serves the community through its daily programme for pre-school 
children. 




Culture and Education 

These models are ideas, some in theory and some in practice, to strengthen 
cultural customs and values. They include a model to correct the impression 
that Jesus is a European and a plan to discover which traditional beliefs 
express Biblical teachings. There is a description of a project at Lau in 
Fiji to revive culture in community life and also of a Papua celebration to 
retain the spirit of the original community. There is a reminder that rural 
training centres represent a way of developing aspects of culture appropriate 
for Christian life and worship. 

SEEING JESUS AS A EUROPEAN 

The following steps are suggested to correct the image of Jesus as a 
European: 

1. Discuss a picture of Jesus with the facial features of a Pacific person. 

2. Discuss Jesus in his own historical time and setting. What would he have 
looked like? 

3. Discuss other representations of Jesus - an African Christ, a Chinese Christ, 
a South American Christ. 

4. Make some conclusions about a Pacific picture of Christ. How would we re¬ 
present him in a Pacific Context? 

COMPARING CULTURAL AND BIBLICAL EXPERIENCE 

The following steps are suggested for discovering how traditional cultural 
practices either affirm or deny the gospel: 

1. Tell a traditional story or life experience; discuss it . 

2. Invite others to share similar stories and experiences; reflect together. 

3. Refer to similar Bible stories; compare the stories and discuss the differ¬ 
ences . 

4. Reflect on the Biblical me'ssage and the cultural teaching. What tradition¬ 
al beliefs would you keep? Let go? Transform? 

experiences are only two starting points for comparing cultural 
and Biblical practices. Other starting points may be rituals, dreams, patterns 
of discipline (such as fear), sorcery and male/female relationships. 

REVIVING TRADITIONAL CULTURE IN FIJI 

Western culture forced its way into Fiji through personnel, business, com¬ 
munication media, and so on. This culture brought things both helpful and un¬ 
helpful. Two obvious things are capitalism and freedom, which were ervforced 
in the education system in Fiji and became the objectives of education. People 
in Fiji were not well acquainted with these ideas or how to use them. 

The result is that people in Fiji, especially Fijians, are confused and dis¬ 
appointed. They tend to think the major goal of education is MONEY - to get a 
job to earn money. Failure in examinations means failure in life. The whole 
attitude to life is to focus on capitalism, the winning of money. If people 
have no money, they feel they cannot cope with life. 

Western freedow nreans_freedom for alT, freedwn for self, freedom from cult- 
relationships. This attitude to freedom has ruined in many ways 
the traditional social structure of the community. People 'go for himself . 

The community work^ fails. Community goals are biased. Mental illness and 
heart attacks increase. 

In Lau, chiefs have formed a council to revive the traditional culture. 

They have aimed to strengthen the traditional social structure, provide an en¬ 
vironment for cultural education and decrease the demand for money. 




During the past three years they have encouraged traditional farming - the 
planting of a large variety and quantity of food crops to provide a healthy 
diet. They have restored a variety of traditional fishing methods, not only 
to harvest fresh food but also to enable people to adopt traditional roles and 
strengthen social ties. The chiefs have led the people in practicing the trad¬ 
itional arts of boat-building, house-building and tapa-making. 

Each village has its own council, or traditional assembly, to discuss com¬ 
munity problems, resolve disputes, strengthen clan roles and control social be¬ 
haviour. 

The model is carried out in each village of Lau. 

RECAPTURING THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST 

The Hiri Festival in Papua New Guinea was traditionally an event to welcome 
home canoes from a long trading expedition. Today it is a one-week festival 
for the city of Port Moresby and the provinces. Canoes no longer return from 
trading journeys, but the people still celebrate to retain the community spirit 
of the original custom. 

INDIGENIZING CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 

At rural training centres people can be encouraged to revive and develop 
their local arts and customs to build the ground for indigenizing worship and 
education. Tutors can be experienced members of the community, working togeth¬ 
er with clergymen in a team ministry. 

Theological Education 



PRESENT STRUCTURE OF LOCAL THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES: Local theological colleges 
in the Pacific are primarily institutional agencies of the church, providing 
training for professional ministers. 


















REGIONAL THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

Looking back on ten years of regional 

theological education (PTC), we see 

negative as well as positive features. 

Negative: 

1. The primary aim of theological edu¬ 
cation is towards academic excellence. 

2. To a considerable extent it creates 
an impersonal relationship between 
theological education and community. 

3. Staffs and students are ignorant of 
the real needs of the community. 

They lack a context. 

Positive: 

1. It creates an ecumenical atmosphere. 

2. It removes barriers of misunderstand¬ 
ing between cultures and church trad¬ 
itions . 

3. In individual cases there is real 
personal growth. 



WORKING PATTERN FOR A PROCESS OF 
RENEWAL: Theological education 
focuses on people in the commun¬ 
ity who are responsible for 
equipping others (the resource¬ 
ful persons). Leaders of the 
church's ongoing work give 
attention to the development of 
theological education. Theolog¬ 
ical education becomes an act 
of liberating people from servi¬ 
tude to irrelevant cultural and 
religious customs. 

Dialogue and exchange of ideas takes place betv^een all persons interested 
and involved in theological education - persons active in communities, local 
churches, various denominations and processes of renewal in other parts of the 
world. Co-ordination through consultation increases the quality of theological 
education. 





















































Worship and Liturgy 


Most Pacific Christians are 
accustomed to Biblical .teaching, 
and much of the Pacific is marked 
by a conservative attitude toward 
any innovation in worship. So 
any attempt to introduce change 
might find greater acceptance 
if a Biblical approach was used. 
This could happen through sermons, 
teaching and refresher courses, 
but primarily through Bible study. 

It may be possible for the 
minister to work with a small 
group within the congregation. 


planning worship together. But 
each step needs to be carefully 
explained, and those explanations 
need to be both heard and under¬ 
stood. 

Most people will not easily 
accept changes proposed by a 
minority, however, unless they 
too have been able to see the need. 
Therefore, we see the importance 
of working out suitable Bible 
study materials to prepare the 
ground for an understanding of 
worship in the Pacific. 


OBJECTIVES FOR BIBLE STUDY 

1. To gain a basic understanding of liturgy and worship by 
-a. reflecting upon the relationships of self with God, with one's 
work, with others, and with the social and political realities 
of the day, 

- b. explaining the different parts and elements of worship, and 

- c. comparing 3,iblical patterns of worship with existing patterns. 

2. To explore traditional cultural expressions of our feeling in community 
life - thanksgiving, joy, prais^, sorrow, forgiveness - and to use these 
in worship in a suitable manner. 

3. To create some new words and acts that express our history and hopes as 
d "frGB pGOplG* 

SOME RESOURCES FOR PLANNING AND CREATING WORSHIP 

WOESHIP THE PACIFIC WAY by John Mavor and John Garrett, Lotu Pasifika 
Productions. 

Events of this consultation (see Green section) 

A newsletter for the sharing of models and experiements 
Art festivals, exhibits, dramatic presentations, writings of Pacific 
authors 

ON THE MOVEj a magazine of new learning possibilities for churches. 

Joint Board of Christian Education, Melbourne. 


GROUPS THAT MIGHT BE PREPARED TO STUDY AND EXPLORE INNOVATIONS IN WORSHIP: 


Any people interested in worship 
and liturgy as such 
Existing Bible study groups 
People in ecumenical groupings 
Youth groups 

Inservice training groups 
Regional and national gatherings 


Family life groups 
Congregations facing a building 
programme 

Religious instruction classes 
Special liturgy/worship committees 
set up by synods, conferences, 
and assemblies. 

Workshop participants. 





Development of Resourses 

As we develop our resources, it is important to remember that resources in 
turn enable our development. What are our resources? 

PEOPLE AS RESOURCE 

We do not see the learner as someone inferior in the learning process but as 
egual to the educator. Both the educator and the learner can resource the 
learning process . 


PRESENT MODEL 
Educator -^Material 

I 


Method Learner 


PROPOSED MODEL 
Edupatoir^^-;::>Learner 

Material 


Method ^ 


The learner is a resource because of his inquiring mind and his creativity. 
The learner is capable of discovery and invention beyond the limits set for him. 
Through his own inquiry he gains insights about his world, sometimes intention¬ 
ally and sometimes accidentally. Be -is in dialogue with the eduoatoT and the 

environment. 

The educator is a resource because he knows the subject matter. He trans- 
mits what he knows and makes use of the available resources. Be is in dialogue 

With the Zeccmer and the environment. 

The objective of the proposed model is to enable both educator and learner 
to make better use of resources available to them. How can we enable this to 
happen? We suggest the following process: 

STEP 1; Educator and learner engage in self-inquiry together 
through a process of reflection and revealing; they 
gather together their needs, concerns and frustrations; 
share ways they have helped or supported others. 

STEP 2: They Study John 4 in depth, noting the steps in which 
both Jesus and the Samaritan woman resourced the learn¬ 
ing process and deciding how discovery and learning took 
place. 

STEP 3: They discuss ways of applying the method to their own 
situation. 


CULTURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCES 


WORLD OF PERSONS 

Feeling 

love 

concern 

hate 

sharing 

suffering 

evi1 ness 

skills 

tolerance 

INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES 
Schools Churches 


WORLD OF THINGS 

primary production 
secondary production, 
arts and crafts 
money 
tools 


WORLD OF EVENTS 

history 

customs 

beliefs 

traditional rites 
folk lore 
dreams 
hopes 


Museums Homes Industries Clubs 







SPECIALIST RESOURCES 

Medical doctors, ministers, teachers and other professional workers; 
Talented people in our communities and people with special gifts. 

OTHER RESOURCES 

Books Films Tourists Newspapers Radios. 


Parish Education 

We offer some underlying concepts to help us shape alternatives in parish 
education. 

We can make an analogy between the CHURCH and the Pacific house. First of 
all, the Pacific house is not only a building; it is a building activity. It 
is for small groups. It is characterized by freedom, unity, co-operation, 
service, growth, change and celebration. 

LEADERSHIP is for service, not power. Authority in decision-making can be 
exercised if the community cannot decide. Leadership is for co-ordination of 
various activities or teams. It is a sign of unity, a reference point for com¬ 
munication with other groups. 

FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH (and education) is to provide security in community 
for everyone. It is to search for truth and to proclaim it, preaching the Good 
News to all, and to build the Kingdom, which God is the only authority and pow¬ 
er in our lives. 

EDUCATION takes place in the family, by the parents, for the community. Edu¬ 
cation takes place in the community, by the community, for the community. It 
enables growth towards adulthood through searching together in the light of the 
gospel. It builds trust and joy. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is to provide an environment 

for the growth and formation 

of persons 

who with others 

can search for 

the meaning of life 

in the light of the mystery of Christ 

and who responds 

to the Person of Christ 

whom he continually discovers. 

For the child CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is to reflect on life experiences within 
the family, where parents are the main educators. For youth and adults it is 
to reflect on life experiences within the community as a whole, to experience 
personal growth, social relationships, community awareness and responsibility 
for the total development of community. 


Diary of 

Consultation 

Events 


On TUESDAY, 18 JANUARY, we 
created our own worship service. 

We formed ourselves in small 
groups around tables, each labelled 
with a sign naming a part of worship. 
The parts of worship were: 
call to worship 
praise 
confession 

assurance of forgiveness 

thanksgiving 

presenting the Word 

intercession 

offering 

benediction 

We read Isaiah 61: 1-8 and 
then spent forty minutes working on 
the following questions: 1. What 
are some traditional life expressions 
of this act of worship? 2. What 
are some modern life expressions 
of this act of worship? 3. What 
are some possible ways of expressing 
this in worship? 4. Prepare one 
for us to use as an act of worship 
this morning. 

We worshipped together. 

NOTE: The idea for tT}is event 
acme from 'Worship the Pacific Way 
by John Garrett and John Mavor. 

Lotu Pasifika T^oductionSj, Study 5. 


On WEDNESDAY 19 JANUARY, we 
expressed our feelings in art forms. 
The theme of the event was 'How Do 
You Feel Before God?' 

To prepare ourselves, we opened 
with a song and then confessed our 
sorrow and sin to God, each one 
silently. We read a litany of 
absolution together and responded by 
announcing to the persons on our 
left and on our right that "The Lord 
is Risen." 

Psalm 8 was read in the Fijian 
language while we silently followed 
English and French paraphrases of the 
psalm in our songbooks. An inter¬ 
pretation of the psalm was given: 

The psalmist was struggling to express 
how he felt before God. His discovery 
was that our creativity is a reflect¬ 
ion of the glory of God. Our glory 
as men and women is that we share 
God's creative likeness. 

To enjoy our creativity and to 
express how we felt before God, we 
went to four art centres, according 
to our individual choices. The 

rpnfrp^ wprp* 

SCULPTURE (using play dough) 

COLOUR COLLAGE 

MUSIC (to write music for the 
paraphrase of Psalm 8) 

DANCE 

The Dance and music groups present¬ 
ed their expressions, and we discuss¬ 
ed our interpretations for several 
minutes. We moved through the 
exhibits of the other groups and 
listened to personal interpretations 
of the visual espressions. 

We prayed silently sharing with 
God 

- the feelings we had as we 
struggled to create, 

- our thanksgiving for the gift 
of creativity, 

- our commitment to the struggle 
to create with God the 

world we hope for. 

Altfaleti Mone prayed in the 
Tongan language, and we ended with 
a song. 




On THURSDAY^ 20 JANUARY, we 

explored the theme, 'How can We 
Tell a False Prophet from a True 
Prophet?' 

A brief introduction was given 
to Jeremiah 27 and 28. 

A double yoke (for a team of 
bullocks) lay in the centre of the 
room. We were invited to touch it 
and wear it. Several of us walked 
around the room with the yoke on our 
necks. 

In groups of five and six we 
discussed these questions: 1. What 
is the meaning of yoke for you? 

2. In what ways are your people 
wearing a yoke? 

A paper giving historical 
background and a summary of the two 
chapters was distributed, and time 
was given for us to read it through. 
Jeremiah 28: 1-11 was read aloud and 
enacted, using the yoke. 

We discussed the question, 'How 
can we tell a false prophet from a 
true prophet?' 

Some groups moved into_a discussion 
of a further question: How does this 
story help us to decide, as we think 
about the yokes we are wearing, which 
is the yoke of Yahweh, and which is 
the yoke of slavery? 

We shared our insights in the 
whole group. 

Peni Vai taught us the song, 
'Ho-ho-ho-ho-sanna'. 


On FRIDAY, 21 JANUARY, we^ 

clebrated our freedom in Christ, 
using the theme, 'Jesus Christ Frees 
and Unites.' 

Selections were read from the 
World Council of Churches Nairobi 
Assembly report, the section, 'Edu¬ 
cation for Liberation and Community.' 

We divided into seven groups, 
each group taking one of the follow¬ 
ing Bible passages: 

Acts 4: 12 

I Corinthians 9: 16 
John 8: 36 

Romans 8: 2 

II Corinthians 3: 17 

We discussed these questions: 

1. What do these words say to you at 
this time in your life? 

2. What do they say to you in your 
ministry? 

We were asked to plan an act 
of celebration that expressed the 
freedom which is ours in Christ. We 
shared our celebrations with the 
whole group. 



On MONDAY^ 24 JANUARY, we went 
on a tour of the Valley of Dry Bones 
and reflected on our own dryness and 
the source of our life. 

A brief introduction was given 
to Ezekiel 37: 1-14, with the comment 
that we would be thinking about the 
life force at work within us and within 
the groups and communities of which 
we were a part. 

We began with the song, 'Spirit 
of the Living God'. 

In pairs we talked with each 
other for a few minutes and then 
prayed for one another. We shared 
one way in which we saw each other's 
life force at work. We did all these 
things, sitting face to face. 

We went on a guided tour of the 
Valley of Dry Bones, lying on the 
floor with our eyes closed. There 
was no talking, only the conmentary 
of our tour guides, who spoke in 
English and Tahitian: 

Your bones are very important, 
without them you would bs like 
a jellyfish on the beach, a lump 
of blubber. Try to 'feel' your 
bones. You can't touch them so 
you have to feel them from within. 
Focus on each area of your' body 
in turn: fingers, arm bones, 
toes, feet, leg bones, knee 
caps, thigh bones, pelvis, ribs 
and skull. 

Now imagine that you are in a ■wide 
valley, the scene of a great 
battle after which the dead were 
left to rot. The bones have 
bleached in the sun and have been 
scattered about. Walk among them, 
see the while bones, the skulls, 
and arms and legs. Feel the horror 
of this place of death. 

Here the leaders read aloud 
Ezekiel 37: 1-3. 

Place yourself among those dry 
bones. Imagine your bones dried 
out and disconnected, an arm here 
and a leg there, your skull some¬ 
where else. 


The readers again read aloud - 
Ezekiel 37: 4-8. 

Now feel your bones coming to¬ 
gether and your flesh being re¬ 
stored. Your body is whole, but 
there is no breath in it. You 
are not really alive. Stand and 
move about like a zombie. You 
have flesh and bones, but you 
cannot speak or relate to other 
people. After a short while, 
return to your previous position. 
Then the leaders read aloud 
Ezekiel 37: 9-10. 

Come alive, get up and move 
about, greeting one another 
with joy. 

We celebrated by singing the song, 
'Ho-ho-ho-ho-sanna'. Then we reflect¬ 
ed individually on the following 
questions: 

1. Where is there dryness in my 
life? 

2. Where do I feel disconnected? 

3. How am I bone and flesh with no 
life in me? 

4. In what way is my life force at 
work? 

After sharing our reflections with 
our earlier partners, we moved into 
our 'models and shapes' groups and 
discussed the same four questions in 
relation to our group life. 

The leader read Ezekiel 37: 11-14. 
We prayed silently, ending with pray¬ 
ers by Lorine Tevi, Ta Pere and Bill 
Coop. Albert Burua led us in the 
singing of 'Canaan Land'. 

NOTE: This event is based on a Bible 
study by Ian Mavor which can be 
found in 'On the Move ', Joint Board 
of Christian Education, Melbourne, 
Issue 9, page 9. Used by permission. 




On TUESDAY, 25 JANUARY, we 

took a walk in the city, trying to 
live through our senses. Each of 
us went separate ways, and we 
avoided talking. We carried some 
written directions to help 
us become more aware of the SIGHTS, 
SOUNDS, SMELLS, TASTES AND RHYTHMS 
of Suva. 

When we returned to Bergengren 
House, we shared our observations 
in small groups. Although it was 
suggested that these groups have 
no more than five persons, some 
were larger, so it was difficult 
to hear fully from everyone in the 
time available. 

We then shared our experiences 
in another way. We thought of one 
impression we had had that was 
particularly significant and wrote 
one or two sentences on a card 
that described our feelings. We 
exchanged cards and then used the 
words on the cards to compose a 
litany. 

During the litany a slide of 
people crossing a Suva street was 
projected on the wall together 
with the response: Make us 
awave of youT presence, 0 Lord. 

We said the litany together and 
concluded by singing the hymn, 
'Sing We of the Modern City'. 


On WEDNESDAY, 27 JANUARY, we 

repeated the event of Tuesday, the 
previous week, this time mixing our¬ 
selves up and preparing a different 
part of worship. 


On THURSDAY, 27 JANUARY, we 

tried an exercise to explore the ways 
we respond in situations of conflict. 

We began with a song, and Albert 
Burua led us in prayer. We divided 
into three groups for the conflict 
exercise. 

Each group went to a different 
room where the four surrounding walls 
had been marked N, S, E, and W. A 
felt pen was placed in the middle of 
each group, and we were told that we 
must come to a consensus about which 
direction to move the pen. 

At the end of the given time, each 
group discussed these questions: 

1. How did you come to your decision? 

2. Whose ideas were accepted? 

3. How do you feel about it? 

We shared insights in the whole 
group and ended with the song, 'Free 
to Serve'. 




Our final event on FRIDAY^ 28 JANU¬ 
ARY, was also the closing event of 
the consultation. We began with the 
song, 'Spirit of God in the Clear 
Running Water' 

We wrote contracts on small sheets 
of newsprint, telling how we would 
follow up the consultation when we 
got home. We wrote three sentences, 
each beginning with the words, 'I 
will'. We arranged our contracts on 
the floor in the shape of a cross and 
walked around in order to read each 
others' contracts. 

As some of us finished, we sang 
the song, 'One More Step'. Then as 
we stood in the cross, the sign of 
our separate struggles and our common 
struggle. Bill Coop said a prayer of 
petition incorporating the words of 
our contracts. 

We sat down and Wilson Wayback 
husked and broke coconuts for us to 
share. Others helped him by serving 
the water and the meat. Some of us 
shared aloud our feelings about this 
act of communion and the coconut's 
relation to our life. As we drank 
and ate, we sange the song, 'Fill My 
House'. 

Finally, we sang the hymn, 'Free 
to Serve'. After the benediction, 
we passed the Peace, each in our own 
way. 







STRATEGIES & RECOMMENDATIONS 







STRATEGIES FOR 


Strengthening Ecumenical Relationships 

1. We encourage dialogue between pastors of various denominations to help to 
see eye-to-eye on their differences and similarities. 

2. We suggest that pastors and people of different denominations come togeth¬ 
er in ceremonies of death, marriage, etc. 

3. We propose that different congregations come together in public services 
and village functions. 

4. We urge Sunday schools, youth groups and sports clubs to work together on 
common projects. 

5. At the national level we urge churches to come closer together in the 
national ecumenical body, to share education resources, for example, a common 
library and bookshop. We support dialogue among theological colleges through 
seminars and social functionsj and we encourage an exchange of pulpits among 
different denominations. 

Christian Community 

Our strategy in Christian education and the pastor's work is directed at 
basic or primary Christian community. By basic Christian community we mean a 
community of people who know one another personally and are in regular face 
to face contact. Such a community may number between thirty and eighty adults. 

We recommend building within a congregation as many of these basic-communit¬ 
ies as needed. These basic communities would be centres of Christian action 
and reflection, enabling people to discover who they are as Christians, what is 
their mission in society and who, or what, are their resources. 

Leadership Deuelopment 

A pastor has an important part to play in the development of his people. In 
some churches he is expected to assume many roles but his training does not 
equip him for this. A pastor who has spent many years irk the parish feels in¬ 
adequate, as he is unable to understand the changes affecting his ministry. 

1. We ask that in-service training courses be organized regularly where minist¬ 
ers can meet others to share problems, experiences and insights. 

2. We ask the PCC or local churches to organize short courses in worship, 
counselling and personal development for pastors. 

3. There is a need to reise the consciousness of people that they have a con- 
tirbution to make in the administration of the church. Therefore, we recommend 




a study programme for pastors and lay people at all levels in which they can en¬ 
gage in Bible study together and share the administration problems and hopes 
facing the local church. In this way they can be engaged together in the re¬ 
newal of the whole community. . , . u- i 

4. Pastors' wives have commonly been called upon to take leadership roles. 
Therefore, we urge that they be included whenever possible to study and in- 
service programmes, that they be given every opportunity to share in in the 
study programmes of theological colleges, and that special curriculum be de¬ 
veloped if necessary. . j 4 .u 

5 We received the report of the United Church of Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands regarding the evaluation and continuation of in-service train¬ 
ing courses held at Malmaluan. We support the United Church points with the 
following comments: 

- We agree that these programmes should be run on a sub-regional 
as well as a regional basis. 

- We express gratitude to the United Church for its offer to 
release staff members as resource persons, if possible, and 
continue to pay their salary. We encourage other churches to 
to the same. 

- We note the United Church's concern that costs be kept as low 

as possible and advise that these matters be worked out in each 
situation where an in-service course is held. . , u • + > 

6. Often leaders are selected for training courses because it is their turn . 
We ask our churches to give careful attention to the way people are chosen for 
particular courses, so they will have adeguate opportunity to use their skills 
and insights when they return home. 


Human Development 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Consolidate present creative programmes. „ i 

Begin theological education by extension with the Pacific Theological College 

Remember that solidarity in the Pacific means real UNITY - 
“ national councils of churches working together in facing issues 

- grass roots churches knowing what is happening with national councils 

- PCC co-ordinating programmes. 

4. Work together in pioneering pre-school education. 

5. Decide the sort of society we want at the village level, then go to the top 
policy makers; creative educational programmes may follow. 

6. Take the potentiality of women seriously and realistically. 


7. Begin a research unit of PCC. 

8. Do our leadership training together. 

9. Empahsize community development approach in what we do - 

- receive invitation from the people 

- go to the people and discuss with them their problems, 
needs and hopes 

- help them to sort out their problems in priority 

- identify with them available resources and secure advice 
from existing agencies 

- plan and decide with them what action will be taken 

- complete that project before you go on to the next one 

- evaluate your action 



Renewal of Worship 

It is a general feeling among Pacific people to be suspicious of any new 
thing, simply because they want to hold on to their heritage. This, of course, 
is true of worship. The traditional form is taken as a Christian heritage. 

It is very difficult for the Pacific people to be different from the main 
stream of culture. They are hesitant to be marked as unconventional, so one has 
to look for another to take the initiative. Therefore, renewal of worship re¬ 
quires the utmost diplomacy. 

1. House call worship is a possible strategy. We may search for people with a 
common concern within the community, then have services with them at an agreed 
time, going from home to home. In this way we may stir up the interest of 
others in the congregation. The original group may grow until the whole con¬ 
gregation is included. It is important to keep checking the interest of the 
congregation. 

2. The renewal of worship and the renewal of the whole community are closely 
linked together. We recommend courses or Bible studies that focus on worship. 
The idea is to help people understand their dissatisfactions and the need for 
a variety in worship diet. 

3. We suggest making small changes in the order of worship from time to time. 

It is important to keep changing and to keep checking the feelings of the com¬ 
munity. 

Renewing Theological Education 

1. Theological reflection is vital to all ministries of the church. We urge 
theological colleges to be aware of this and to enable theological reflection 
with people active in local congregations. 

2. There is a basic unity within theological education and an interrelatedness 
of subjects. We recommend a review of present curriculum structures and teach¬ 
ing methods to emphasize this unity. 

3. Meetings on issues of interest are needed, both within countries and be¬ 
tween countries. Example of issues: 'Should ministers be involved in politics?' 
and 'How does theology influence our methods of teaching?' We recommend that 
theological colleges sponsor consultations, seminars and camps for this purpose 
and that they encourage an exchange of staff for ecumenical discussion of 
issues. 

4. There needs to be more emphasis on Christian education at Pacific Theologic¬ 
al College. We recommend that the PCC ask the PTC council to do the following: 

- include Christian education as an integral part of the 
curriculum 

- employ a Christian education person to be on the faculty 
as a catalyst 

- treat this as a matter of high priority 

- if necessary, make it a joint venture of PCC and PTC 

5. We request the PCC and the Programme for Theological Education (WCC), if 
possible, to organize and sponsor programmes and gatherings of theological 
educators for personal growth and development. 

6. As a ministry, teaching is an action requiring education skills. On the 
other hand, our methodology is guided by our belief in Christ. We therefore, 
urge that immediate attention be given to training theological teachers in ed- 





Students prepare studies for use at weekends with 
village congregations 


NOTE: This model is also reviewed in LEAENING IN CONTEXT» ’The Search for 

Innovative Patterns in Theological Educationl published in 197S by the 
Theological Education Fund. 
















Non-Formal Educational Programmes 

Non-fortnal programmes are any organized educational programmes outside the 
traditional systems which serve broad development goals as well as specific 
objectives. 

1. The compartmentalizing of church programmes creates numerous problems. We 
note Sunday schools, youth groups, women's fellowships, men's societies, separ¬ 
ate denominational programmes and the separation of ministers from lay people. 
We recommend that churches adopt new approaches which reach out to the whole 
community and the whole family. 

2. Despite their many educational activities. Pacific churches have neglected 
the study of social and political issues affecting the community. We strongly 
urge the introduction of action/reflection programmes aimed at helping people 
identify and direct the forces that are affecting their lives. Community 
ation can take place if consciousness of social issues is awakened. 

3. Centralization of decision-making by the clergy in the churches caused lack 
of commitment and participation by lay people. We suggest strategies that de¬ 
centralize decision-making and enable the people to clarify development plans 
and objectives. We suggest that churches encourage those already involved in 
their programmes, for example, youth and women, to participate in decision¬ 
making. 

4. Group work and community work methods effectively increase people's partici¬ 
pation and commitment. Therefore, we recommend that churches adopt these 
methods as a strategy in their various training programmes, especially those 
for catechists, pastors, ministers and youth workers. 

5. If given the opportunity for creativity, learners can make new discoveries, 
sometimes accidentally. They can become a resource in dialogue with the edu¬ 
cator. Therefore, we encourage churches to put more emphasis on educational 
methods that stimulate growth of individual initiative, ambition and free ex¬ 
pression. 

6. Pre-school education can foster the growth of young children. We urge Pac¬ 
ific churches to give attention to this and ensure the development of creativ¬ 
ity from the outset. 

7. Churches tend to over-invest in training institutions, denying adequate 
funds for in-community programmes. We suggest a reversal of this trend. 

8. Evaluation and constant review of church policies, especially educational 
policies, is needed. We urge churches to seriously consider this. 

9. We ask PCC to employ a person to help churches evaluate the effectiveness of 
non-formal training programmes. This evaluation should be conducted only for 
those who need and ask for it and could be done in co-operation with agencies 
such as SPC and ILO and other resource persons. 

10. We urge that PCC, local churches and such Christian organizations as YWCA 
and YMCA to develop strong links for working together. 




Bringing Christian Insights to Formal Education 

Churches need help in defining their role in formal education now that their 
days of direct policy-making are over. We suggest that a part of our role may 
be to share our insights with people who control our education systems. 

1. Therefore, we request our churches to examine the entire educational system 
of their countries and ensure that curriculum and educational programmes are 
geared toward the development of the whole person. 

2. We refer to the relevant and particular issues expressed during the consulta¬ 
tion and documented in the ISSUES EEPORT (see Green section) 

3. After explaining their situation concerning Christian education, the Tahitian 
delegates pleaded, "What can the PCC do to help us in this situation?" We 
urgently request the PCC to support in every way possible the efforts of the 
churches in Tahiti, New Caledonia and all the French-speaking territories of the 
Pacific to work out an educational programme suitable to the local needs. 

4. Issues continue to arise regarding religious instruction as part of general 
education. We ask PCC to be aware of this and facilitate appropriate action 
where necessary. 

Ecumenical Development of Resourses 

1. We need new ideas. Therefore, we recommend that the PCC compile a network 
newsletter for the ecumenical sharing of innovative programmes and resources 
that have been tried in the local churches. We agree that Christian education 
directors will send reports of such events or resources twice a year to the PCC 
office. We suggest the use of other media for this sharing, for example, cass¬ 
ettes, photographs andPEACESAT. 

2. Teachers require special training in order to use the Pacific Islands Sunday 
School currirulum. We ask that the PCC assist in providing training courses 
for leaders who have special responsibility for Sunday schools to enable them 
to effectively use available resources (including PICEC) and to experience the 
inductive method. 

3. We request that any visual aids produced by LPP represent a wide variety of 
cultural situations. 

4. We request that the PCC, together with sub-regional leaders, review the pres¬ 
ent curriculum while remaining open to developing new patterns of parish educa¬ 
tion that may emerge from this consultation. 

5. Australian churches have developed an 'ideas catalogue' explaining interest¬ 
ing and effective Christian education happenings in local congregations. We 
suggest that the possibility of a Pacific ideas catalogue be considered by the 
PCC. 
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SUMMARY 


The January education consultation was a passage through a turbulent time. 

For many it was a soul-searching experience, representative of the real life 
struggle in the Pacific to make sense out of the past and present to envision 
the future. 

Rev. Galuefa Aseta challenged the gathering of pastors and educators at the 
opening session to seek a broad perspective in order to discover new shapes 
and strategies for educational ministry. 

"We are dealing in these two weeks with a very complex subject," he said, 
warning that the consultation should not simply equate education with schools 
or Christian education with parish programmes. 

"The fact that we speak of education in the Pacific context makes our task 
even more complicated," he added, 'Because the forms of education with which we 
are familiar, chiefly schools, are products of western history." 

He set the tone for the "Consultation by describing the current situation as 
a 'transitional period when our customary thinking has become a hinderance to 
the development of a fresh perspective." 

To describe what emerged from the struggle is not easy, as the fifty partici¬ 
pants did not prepare a full set of policies and plans for education ministry. 
Probably the most important thing that happened was the realization of many 
that they were not high-level planners but instead were resource people for the 
development of new forms of education in their own churches. 

The men and women present agreed in effect to reduce their prestige as 
ministers and teachers and share decision-making functions with people and 
students with whom they work. 

Broadly speaking,they committed themselves to developing structures of dia¬ 
logue and co-operation in all areas of church life, their primary strategy being 
to initiate a new style of communication. 

Rev. Koae Taburimai, general secretary of the Gilbert Islands Protestant 
Church, admitted that the approach was different, yet he said, "It is important 
to shape an approach for the modern situation. There will be another discussion 
at home in relation to all that has been considered here." 

The sharing of issues and insights during the consultation revealed a vision 
of more dialogue and less authoritarianism in education ministry. Participants 
recognized that teachers and learners have equal authority as resource persons 
in the learning process. 




The understanding that 'people are resources' and that dialogue between them 
is a liberating form of education was a change in emphasis from traditional 
thinking that sees educational ministry primarily in terms of classrooms and 
curriculum materials. 

Another change in empl^sis seemed to be a shift of focus from evangelizing 
and schooling of children towards a concern for developing the whole community. 
The concern for community was seen from many sides, perhaps the most urgent 
being the need to increase the social and political awareness of people and en¬ 
able them to wrestle with the implications of their actions. 

As a form of education, this style is often referred to as action/reflection, 
and the consultation outlined a strategy for building small 'basic' communities 
within congregations that are 'centres for Christian action and reflection'. 
Participants believed an educational ministry of this kind would help people to 
shape as well as cope with change. 

In order for action/reflection to happen in local parishes, the consultation 
saw that leaders would need support in several ways. One was for Pacific 
churches to take the study of social and political issues, particularly issues 
of justice, more seriously. Another was to bring the work of theological re¬ 
flection, which normally occurs in the confines of theological colleges, into 
the learning situations of the people. 

The consultation also recommended that in-service training for pastors and 
educators be continued, on a sub-regional basis to give closer attention to 
local issues and resources. It also requested that personal development of 
leaders through human relations training be continued in the Pacific region. 

The fact that every leader present was confronted with the immediate problem 
of current programmes and structures, particularly Sunday schools and numerous 
youth organizations, was jiot lost. There was sharp criticism of the way cotpun- 
ities have been separated into small 'boxes', not only by programming for differ¬ 
ent ages and sexes but also by the variety of ideas introduced by different de¬ 
nominations, government departments and overseas promoters. 

There was also reservation about PICEC, the Pacific Islands Sunday School 
Curriculum, mainly stemming to the lack of teacher training but also to the 
difficulty of English and the regional character of the lessons, which makes 
them appear too Polynesian for the Melanesians and vice versa. 

The main response to these needs came in the form of a commitment to share 
through an education newsletter, edited by PCC staff. The newsletter will com¬ 
municate programmes, ideas and resources created in the Pacific (a few relevant 
ones from outside), in this way encouraging local initiatives and stimulating 
others to explore possibilities. 

Little more than moral and spiritual support could be offered during the con¬ 
sultation to the representatives of French territories faced with the urgent 
problem of providing general education relevant to the cultural heritage of 
their people. Under the French Debre Law, private schools offering any alterna¬ 
tive to French education stand to lose all state financial aid. 

For participants from decolonized countries the crisis was less acute. Still 
they were engaged in a struggle to discover their role in formal education now 
that the churches' days of direct policy-making are over. 

The consultation saw that all school systems in the Pacific are essential im¬ 
itations of western forms, which have overrun the traditional cultures of the 
people. 

In search for models and shapes that enrich and complete persons and commun- 






ities in their own cultures, imported forms of education were implicity re¬ 
jected. One participant stated bluntly, "We just copy what outsiders have 
given us." 

Mrs. Lorine Tevi in her opening address to the consultation described the 
issue that still confronts those who participated and are back home carrying 
on. She observed, "It is in the nature of human beings to want to find out 
who they are and what they can create with their own hands. Yet we still carry 
on what has been given to us by missionaries as a replica from other parts of 
the world." 

Although trends in feducatjon were confirmed and vis-ions ww'e shared, Lofine's 
words ring out as the process continues: We need to look more into what we 
can make with our own hands." 

Immediately following the consultation, the PCC Christian education pro¬ 
gramme committee met. Members, staff and observers at this two-day meeting 
had all attended the consultation. Their task was to put together programme 
guidelines for the next five years. 

Some of the proposals of the consultation - continuation of in-service and 
human relations training, publishing of an exchange newsletter and workshops on 
social and political issues - were clarified by the programme committee and 
submitted to the PCC staff for implementation. 

Staff was also encouraged to support research - to strengthen models of 
action/reflection existing in the Pacific, to discover underlying influences 
of culture on Christian beliefs and social actions, and to record emerging 
theologies of Pacific men and women. 

However, there was a deeper recognition that what had just been experienced 
at a regional level needed to be experienced in a national context. To spur 
dialogue locally, PCC staff-was asked to undertake an eYiabling role in follow¬ 
up consultations to raise local issues and discover local models. 




APPEIUDIICIES 


Appendix 1 

The following statement reveats some of the thinking that was going on among 
Pacific pastovs and church educators prior to the consultation. It is the re¬ 
sult of study and discussion by members of the PCC in-service training course^ 
held at Malmaluan^ Papua New Guinea^ July-September^ 1976. Some of the writers 
of this statement were also present at the consultation. 


A CHALLENGE TO ACCEPTED PATTERNS IN THE PACIFIC 

Education is not just the giving and receiving of formal knowledge. Educat¬ 
ion is an everyday process of learning. We learn from what we explore and dis¬ 
cover in the experience T)f everyday living. In this way we develop mentally, 
physically, spiritually and socially. We must make sure that none of these as¬ 
pects is developed at the expense of the others. Human development must be 
balanced. 

The churches should be fully involved in this balanced approach to education. 
As the churches proclaim the love of God and his Son, Jesus Christ, through 
their education programmes and their life style, they must make their teaching 
relevant to the real needs of the people in their living situation. In this way 
the Church can truly be a community of those who find freedom and awareness in 
Christ. 

We urge the churches to consider how and where they can enable all education¬ 
al processes to bring about the development of the whole human being, so that 
the emotional, physical, mental and spiritual are all related to each other and 
so that none is developed at the expense of the others. 

Human beings start to learn from the moment they are born. They go on learn¬ 
ing to the day they die. Learning is a life-long experience. We learn in many 
different ways. We learn through formal education. But we learn in informal 
ways, through everything we do. We learn through work and we learn through 
lesiure. And we believe the education policies of our governments and our 
churches in the Pacific should be based upon this principle: education is a 
life-long experience. 

Planning education on this principle must involve understanding the life 
situations of the people. This is lacking in our present systems of education. 
We tend to be less concerned with the real life the people live. We measure the 
value of education more by how well it prepares people to earn money. This has 




led our Pacific peoples to see education as an escape from village life rather 
than as a strengthening of it. Yet village life is the backbone of our nations. 

Education must, therefore, help people to realize that they themselves have 
the potential to develop their society by using their own skills and resources. 
People must be helped to beome more fully aware of their own potential and of 
their own place in society. Then they will be able to challenge the injustice, 
the exploitation and the oppression they see. 

The whole community must be involved together in education. For education is 
a social event, not simply the private experience of people as individuals. We 
live together and therefore we learn together. People have a tremendous capac¬ 
ity for solving their own problems together. Education should strengthen the 
resources they have so that they can be used to the full. This involves using 
technology which is appropriate and relevant to their resources and their 
needs. 

On the basis of the above statement we wish to make three recommendations 
to our churches, for consideration especially by education boards and commit¬ 
tees and by Christian education staff. We hope that what we have written will 
challenge us all more deeply to consider what system of education we really 
need. 

1. FOR STUDY 

There have been many Pacific-wide conferences dealing with renewal in edu¬ 
cation. These have involved an elite few from church and government. We re¬ 
commend that a study group be set up within each country of the Pacific, to 
look at the results of the work done in educational renewal in other areas. 

We especially recommend China and Tanzania, since these are countries where 
great reforms have taken place in systems and structures. We recommend also 
the writings of Paulo Freire, for his understanding of the teacher/student 
relationship; also the constitution of Papua New Guinea, for its vision of 
human development. 

2. FOR SHARING 

Many people in the Pacific islands are committed to change and to renewal 
of education, both in church and society, but they are often too isolated from 
others to share their concerns. We urge them to start small support groups for 
discussion and action. A network needs to be developed through which problems 
and resources can be shared. One way of doing this is to send things to be 
shared to PCC News (P.O. Box 208, Suva, Fiji). 

3. FOR ACTION 

The churches of the Pacific need to admit that, both as individuals and 
through our institutions, we are continuing to work against the forms of educa¬ 
tion which develop the whole person and which free people for life. We as 
leaders must free ourselves from authority, pride and lack of real dialogue 
with people. We must say, "no" to programmes and structures which stop people 
from achieving partnership with us in the work of education. 




Appendix 2 


At the time of the consultation, the oa’chbishop of Noumea and the priests 
of New Caledonia issued the following statement concerning the imposition of 
the Debre Law on the people of that country. The statement publicizes the 
crisis that was overwhelming participants from the French-speaking territory 
Far more than other educators, these representatives were painfully aware that 
education is a political event. 

TOE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION CREATED BY 

THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE DEBRE LAW of 31 DECEMBER, 1959 

As 1977 begins, the propositions of the Debre Law of 1959 no longer appear 
to be a simple question of finance and the technique for the running of Christ¬ 
ian Schools, Catholic and Protestant. It reveals a basic political problem. 

The Melanesians have become aware: 

- of their dignity and their ethnic pride 

- of their rights to give their children an education 
corresponding to their culture and their faith 

- of the freedom to direct their future 

The Melanesians refuse a Europeanization which destroys their personality 
and maintains a situation of dependance. 

We understand and share their fears. We support the profound aspirations of 
the Melanesians to have their own identity recognized. We recognize that it 
conforms with the Salvation of Jesus Christ who came to free and gather to¬ 
gether all people. 

We ourselves declare our solidarity with the Melanesians in these 

aspirations. Peace can only be built of Justice and Truth, between 

brothers equal in dignity. 

With them we deplore the fact that the budgetary difficulties of the 
territory are tied to the running and the future of Christian schools. 

As Priests of Jesus Christ, we have decided to take our proper responsibil¬ 
ities. 

We do not wish to take the place of other people or concerned groups: Par¬ 
ents of students. Customary Authorities, Parochial Committees, Teachers and 
Principals, Elected representatives of the Territor ... each must take his own 
proper responsibility. 

We want the Melanesians and other inhabitants of the country, supported and 
encouraged by this statement, to develop an education well adapted to the Cale¬ 
donia reality, for the benefit of all. 

EUGENE XAVIER KLEIN 
and the Priests of New Caledonia 
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